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Third, the critical links between maternal employment and school achievement have not been systematically explored; moreover, there are reasons for believing that the most consistent findings are overde-termined. Finally, despite the fact that there have been large transformations in the nature of work and family life in the last 30 years, we have not developed the conceptual tools for understanding the structural change.
Work is inherently a global construct when it is defined as all activities that earn a salary during some part of a person's day or life span. As such, one must abstract more meaningful distinctions between the kinds of activities and the periods of time to which work refers. Moreover, the characteristics of women's jobs and careers may be quite different from those of men. Simply borrowing the conceptual typologies used to describe male employment may not be adequate to describe the effects of maternal employment on children. This paper has discussed at length the importance of maternal time commitments as they mediate the effects of employment on children. Yet, the quality of time spent with children is undoubtedly an even more critical factor; our ability to measure quality, however, is problematic (Benson, 1980; Benson et al., 1980).
The conceptual difficulty, however, cannot be remedied solely by a more careful specification of the variables. Analyses that document an association between patterns of work and children's achievement also must posit a credible causal sequence. Changing work patterns generate family adaptations that can substantially change relationships and child-rearing practices, but the dynamics of such change are not well understood. The adaptations may compensate for adverse effects or may have an independent effect. Alternative child care, whether by fathers, neighbors, or the local nursery school, is both an adaptation to maternal employment and a new developmental context for children. Observing an association between maternal work characteristics and the behavior of children may tell us something about the effects of maternal employment, something about the effects of family adaptation, or something about the effects of alternative contexts for development. Even the allocation of time, as we have seen, is not a direct function of employment. A host of intervening variables and conditions could mediate the impact of maternal work on children. Among them are the values and attitudes of parents, child-care patterns, the division of labor in the home, linguistic and cultural factors, and the use of family resources for educational purposes. Such factors may be a result of work conditions or a response to the needs of children. However, such adaptations surely confound the original relationship. These relationshipsrennerhe mothers were employed at the time of the interview..ducation was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
